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MADONNA—GORLICH. 


L£ consider how little man is, yet, in his 
own mind, how great. He is lord and mas- 
ter of all things, yet scarce can command 
anything. BuRKE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FERNS. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


A TANGLE of brier and bramble 
O’er stones that lay heaped in the way, 
With the fallen leaves of the woodland 
That withered in mould and decay. 


Where the stalwart oaks overshadowed, 
Stanch hosts on either hand, 

Whose fluttering pennons signalled 
Their sovereignty of the land, 


Lithe forms from the leaf-mould springing, 
Each bearing a mystic scroll, 

Whence feathery fronds of verdure 
Their volume of glory unroll. 


Oh, the ferns were fair and lovely! 
And they reared for their monarchs a 
throne, 
O’erlaying with broidered mantles 
The rugged, gray mound of stone. 


Or, gathering close in a phalanx, 
So brave in their plumed array, 
Shields joined and spears intersecting, 
They guarded the lonely highway. 


They guarded its shadowy coolness, 
Defended its silence and rest; 

A stronghold of refuge and safety, 
They shielded life’s burrow and nest. 


And the lover of nature, true-hearted, 
Or sophist or dreamer, the while 

Saw life made equal to conflict, 
Triumphant o’er weakness and guile. 


H’en the wayfarer, weary and burdened, 
Pursued by the phantoms of woe, 

Found an ally of cheer and refreshing 
To vanquish the harassing foe. 


O Ferns of the woodland and wayside, 
Fair victors o’er toil and the fray, 
Wave proudly your glory of triumph, 
Lend peace to the traveller's way. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FROLIC OF THE LEAVES. 


BY MABEL H. BARBER. 


LITTLE, happy boy lived in a great 
forest. All day he wandered about 
among the trees. When he was tired, 

he lay down on the bank of a stream and 
looked into its bright depths, or he stretched 
himself under the trees and gazed up into 


ro 


Every Other Sunday. 


the leafy boughs, watching the birds as they flitted 
in and out, and listening to their songs. He 
thought that, if he listened long and closely, he 
would come to understand what all their chirping 
and singing was about; and he longed to know 
“ pird-talk.” The leaves, too, he was sure, had a 
language of their own, as they rustled and glanced 
in the sunlight. He waited, he watched, he lis- 
tened. 

Day after day he came, and the little feathered 
folk became so accustomed to him that they ceased 
to notice the little eavesdropper as he lay half 
out of sight among the tall grass. They gossiped, 
they scolded, they planned, they even made love 
as though he had not been there. All this the 
little boy liked very much, but still he wanted to 
know more. 

One morning, when he came early, he saw that 
the leaves of the forest were all astir with excite- 
ment. Something, surely, was going to happen. 
Little Boy sought out a warm, sunny nook, for 
the days were growing cool; and there he kept as 
still as a mouse in its hole. The leaves swayed 
and bobbed on their stems, they whispered and 
danced. Now and then one left the mother tree, 
and floated silently.and slowly down. 

On the edge of the forest was a large meadow. 
A month ago this had been carpeted with low- 
growing cowslips and buttercups and flaunting 
poppies; but all were gone. A shaggy evergreen 
that stood all alone on the opposite side of the 
meadow, and was so old that none could number 
his years, sent out the invitations. The birds 
were the messengers, for they had played among 
the leaves of the forest and knew them every one. 
They fluttered from leaf to leaf, chirping and 
telling their message over and over. Each little 
leaf nodded “ Yes” again and again. 

Long ago Jack Frost had promised to each a 
bright new dress when the time for the great 
frolic came. As the nights grew colder, he began 
to carry out his plans. 

The Wind, like the good-natured fellow that he 
is; kept very still. ‘“ For,” he said, “Jack Frost 
cannot work when I am abroad.” 

The first thing that the little elf did was to lay a 
thin white covering over the ground and on the 
roofs and fences all about,—a beautiful, soft 
coverlet that glistened in the moonlight. That 
done, he sprang up into the trees among the 
leaves as they slept. With his magic brush and 
wonderful paint-pot he passed from leaf to leaf, 
—a touch of gold here, a dab of red there, again 
the green just spangled with crimson, and on a 
few a plain, sad brown. All night he kept at his 
work, for he loves to have his own way when the 
wind is still. 

When the first sun’s ray gilded the tall, lonely 
pine across the meadow, the leayes awoke. They 
looked at themselves, then at their neighbors. 
They rustled their new gowns and shook out their 
folds. They clapped their hands and laughed in 
glee. 

Little Boy heard them, and came running from 
his cottage. Howhe gazedabouthim! He hardly 
knew his old friends; but it was cold, and soon he 
had to go back to his home. 

It was the day of the carnival: the leaves were 
ready. The Wind arose and muttered: “I’m tired 
of this keeping still. Ill see what Jack Frost has 
been about.” 

He took his carriage, drawn by those -swift 
horses that never are seen. He rushed into the 
forest, sweeping all before him. He gathered up 
the leaves in his romping haste, and sped away to 
the meadow. The forest was large and broad; 
but the Wind is a giant in his power, and soon 
there was not a leaf left on the bare brown boughs. 

Then the frolic of the year began. The leaves 
had now the freedom of the meadow. Instead of 


hanging, day after day, to the same bough, they 
could go where they chose, first riding on the 
wind, then nestling on the soft ground. They 
chased one another up and down. They whirled 
madly round and round. Game followed game in 
quick succession. There was no pause nor rest. 

Little Boy came again and watched them, and 
joined in the sport; but all the time he had a sad 
feeling when he thought of the bare brown boughs, 
and the deserted nests among them. By and by 
he remembered that, after the snow was gone, the 
swelling buds would come, and then the fresh green 
leaves, and new bird-homes would be built. Then 
he was sad no longer, but joined again in the 
chase. 

At last the leaves were tired. The mad, merry 
day was done; and the darkness settled over them 
as they lay in heaps in the hollows of the meadow; 
but they were not afraid. 


Some people have a perfect genius for doing 
nothing, and doing it assiduously. 
HALIBURTON. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


Tue song-birds are flying 
And southward are hieing, 

No more their glad carols we hear. 
The gardens are lonely; 
Chrysanthemums only 

Dare now let their beauty appear. 


The insects are hiding, 
The farmer providing 
The lambkins a shelter from cold. - 
And after October 
The woods will look sober 
Without their crimson and gold. 


The loud winds are calling, 
The ripe nuts are falling, 

The squirrel now gathers his store. 
The bears, homeward creeping, 
Will soon all be sleeping 

So snugly till winter is o’er. 


Jack Frost will soon cover 
The little brooks over. 
The snow-clouds are up in the sky, 
All ready for snowing. 
Dear Autumn is going! 
We bid her a loving “ good-bye.” 
Eminie Poursson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GOLDENROD WAY. 


BY ELIZABETH ALLEN. 


KNOW the most charming stretch of road in 
the world, as who does not? It always comes 
to my mind as “the goldenrod way,” although 

there are countless other flowers in their seasons. 

Part of the road runs through a lovely bit of 
woods; and only a few steps from the wheel-ruts 
is a little colony of the exclusive maidenhair, un- 
known except by a favored few, since it grows in 
avery wet, dark spot that is seldom explored by 
the passer-by. And so it flourishes happily in- 
stead of being dug out by the roots to die in over- 
heated rooms. 

The partridge that whirs across the path shares 
her secret with one who found the nest of eleven 
white eggs,—with one who will never murder 
those of the family that escape their many enemies, 
and live until fall. 

In that tiny marsh grow sweet adder’s-tongue 
and bright Arethusa and calopogon with less 
showy orchids. But it is amusing to hear the ex- 
clamations of those who see these for the first 


” 


time, as they ask wonderingly if they are “ orchids 
and where in the world they grew. How should 
they know if they never look for such things? 

Charming as it is in spring with all the new and 
tender greens, the tall and cool violets among the 
water avens and daisy flea-bane, it is never more 
beautiful than in midsummer, when all the fields 
swoon with heat, and even the birds are quiet ex- 
cept the irrepressible red-eyed vireo. 

What a wealth and luxuriance of color and 
growth when the July flowers display in vivid reds 
and yellows the spirit of the flaming month, the 
incarnation of blazing sun and quivering heat! 
How the flowers accord with the season,— coarse, 
strong, gorgeous, fairly tropical in July and Au- - 
gust, while those of spring are frail, delicate, 
dainty in coloring and texture! An ordinary 
roadside this, with thousands like and yet unlike 


‘it; for each tree and bush is familiar from child- 


hood, and the flowers are looked for from year to 
year to appear in their wonted places. This year 
the vetch and polygala did not come as usual, and 
gerardia showed itself where it had never been. 
Stiff bush-clover is encroaching more and more 
where two years ago was a solitary stalk, and the 
rich gold of the squaw-wort shone in an unex- 
pected place. 

As surely as the season comes, the wild carrot 
spreads out its laces of Queen Anne or holds 
up its birds’ nests, and brilliant butter-and-eggs 
lights up the path. On one side is a tangle of 
raspberry bushes and jewel-weed, with a profusion 
of purple and white thoroughwort, milkweeds, and 
yvervain; and on the other sumac berries redden. 

Further along glows the fireweed and blazing- 
star, and a late wild rose surprises the passing 
observer. Down in the brook, almost dry from 
the fierce midsummer sun, the cardinal flower'’s 
scarlet is still more vivid by contrast with white 
sagittaria and snake’s-head. In a dryer spot are 
evening primroses, unlovely by daylight, until the 
cool weather keeps open their soft yellow flowers. 
Mullein and thistles grow side by side; and where 
the land is “run out” the “ wolf-grass” (Stipa 
avenacea) has crept in, with the pearly everlasting 
and stray pines and junipers. Spirea, white and 
pink, stands guard all the year; and the undupli- 
cated blue of the chicory causes the eye to linger. 
Over the walls clamber the chocolate blossomed 
ground-nut and pink wild morning-glory, and 
later the purple clustered berries of carrion flower 
(Jacob’s ladder). 

Here and there and everywhere the goldenrod 
borders all the wayside with banks of gold. It 
has a way of coming earlier than it used, and is 
here almost before one can realize it. It is hard 
to believe that there are so many species; but 
even an uneducated eye can notice the difference 
in a few species,—the flat-topped, lance-leaved 
is noticeably different from the plume-shaped, 
feathery specie or the one white, stiff species. 
The dodder is sapping its very life, and the stalks 
are “ hoodooed” into producing bulbs by the gall- 
making insect. 

The foot-path is blue with gentians in their 
time, and all shades of asters, from palest. blue to 
deep purple or azure and some that look pink 
beside white neighbors. One revels in all the 
color and brightness, regretfully remembering 
that all too soon the winter comes, although it can 
not take from us the memory-pictures of these. 


A MORNING THANKSGIVING. 


For this new morning with its light, 

For rest and shelter of the night, 

For health and food, for love and friends, 

For everything his goodness sends, 

We thank the heavenly Father. . 4 
M. J. Garvanp. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MEMORYLAND. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Aun! memoryland, thou art verdant and fair, 
When we pause to remember thy scenes; 

And sweet are the faces we recognize there, 
Though the haze of long years intervenes! 


There are stored all the treasures we laid up in 
youth ; : 
Dear old friendships we there may renew; ~ 
While the souls that have guided us on toward the 
truth 
Like bright dream figures come into view! 


Ah! memoryland, we are pilgrims to-night. 
Back, back, to thy mountains we roam, 

Where all that we see gives our senses delight 
In the realm of our fond fancies’ home! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EFFIE’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


“ AMMA, I don’t know what to do. 
I’m like old Uncle Jaky, ‘in a peck 
o’ trouble.’” And Effie Manley sat 
down near her mother with an air of distress on 
her chubby face that at once amused and inter- 
ested the good lady. 

“Well, little daughter, take time to hang up 
your cloak and hat, and then come back to me. 
Perhaps I can lighten your burden of woes.” 

“You know I’ve told you how teacher has been 
scolding ‘the boys and girls in my class ’cause they 
kept missing so many words. 
when she came back to her mother’s side. 

“Don’t you miss, too, Effie?” was her query. 

“J haven’t missed a single word this term,” 
proudly answered the little student.. “But they 
do, every lesson. You see, I study my lesson: 
they don’t, and that’s the trouble. They can all 
spell pretty well if they’d only try; but Dollie 
Smith never looks at her speller between lessons, 
and I guess the others do the same. Then they 
come out in the class and spell the words just the 
way they sound. Sometimes they make very 
funny mistakes, but teacher’s tired of it. She’s 
‘scolded and punished and scolded for weeks. 
Now she has put them way back in the first part 
of the book, and says they’ll have to stay there till 
they have perfect lessons.” 

“TI fail to see any reason for your doleful face 
as yet,” commented Mrs. Manley. 

“Wait a minute, mamma, Miss Thurlow said it 
wasn’t fair for me to have to be put back with them. 
So I’m to go right along same as usual,” Effie con- 


tinued. “’N’ that’s why the girls and boys are all 
‘mad’ with me.” 
“Jealous, eh?” said Mrs. Manley. “ Well, 


they’ll forget that all inside of a day or two, 
dearie.” 

“That wasn’t all, mamma.” And a crimson face 
was lifted in anger and distress at the remem- 
brance. “Bert Wallace said, after school, that the 
reason I never missed was because I cheated. 
Just think of that, mother,— that I cheated! 
He said he caught me at it to-day, and he’s sure 
Tye done it before. He declares that I wrote the 
lesson out on paper, and then dropped it on the 
floor in front of me when I went out in the 
class. When he missed, and ’twas my turn to 
spell, he says I looked down on the floor at the 
paper and spelled it from that.” 

“Yes!” from her mother, encouragingly. 

“They all believe him, mother, for there was a 
piece of paper on the floor, as he said; but it only 
had examples in arithmetic on it. I remember won- 
dering whose work it was, ’cause there was a mis- 


Yes!” Effie began . 


take in adding two numbers. Bert says, if I don’t 
go back in the book with them, he’ll show Miss 
Thurlow a thing or two about her ‘ pet,’ and tell 
her how I’ve cheated. I don’t like to have all the 
girls ‘mad’ with me. They wouldn’t walk home 
with me to-night; and I don’t want to say anything 
to Miss Thurlow, for I know she doesn’t like a 
‘telltale.’ Whatever shall I do, mamma?” she 
asked in despair. 

“T hardly know how to advise you, Effie,” re- 
plied her mother, as she stroked the head now 
buried in her lap. “Keep on with your lessons, 
as Miss Thurlow directs, and try to take no notice 
of the rude behavior of your classmates. Per- 
haps a day or two will bring up something differ- 
ent for you. Have patience, dear. You are not 
the first person to be wrongfully accused in this 
world; and let me caution you. Don’t be vain 
and conceited, little girl. In learning your les- 
sons, you are simply doing your duty, nothing 
more. So don’t be puffed up about it.” 

“T’m not,” was the meek protest. 

“All right,” said her mother, with a cheery 
laugh. “Now help me make a warm gingerbread 
for tea, and put all your troubles away for a time, 
at least.” 

The next morning Bert Wallace’s seat at school 
was vacant, and at recess it was whispered about 
that an accident had befallen him the previous 
evening and that a broken leg kept him at home. 
Not much sympathy was expressed for him by his 
schoolmates, who had found him somewhat of a 
bully, with a temper that made things very un- 
pleasant for them oftentimes. 

“How does Bert Wallace get along, Effie?” 
asked Mrs. Manley one morning, two weeks later, 
of Effie as she was eating her breakfast. 

“T don’t know, mother,” was the answer. 
“The other children never seem to know much 
about him, either; and, when Miss Thurlow asked 
yesterday, the boys on the same street said they 
hadn't heard from him for days. He isn’t liked 
very well, you know; and then he lives there with 
his aunt, an’ she doesn’t like children. She is so 
cross herself that no one likes to venture there to 
see Bert, I guess.” 

“It must be very tiresome for a boy of his age 
to be kept indoors so long. I think it might be a 
good idea to call to ask how he was, Effie,” sug- 
gested her mother. 

“Me—call there!” gasped Effie. “Surely, 
mother, you forget what he said about me two 
weeks ago.” 

“No, my dear, I was thinking of that very 
thing. But I know a little girl who grumbled be- 
cause she found nothing to do for her ‘Society,’ 
besides speaking a verse or two,” came the 
gentle answer. ‘“ Who knows but what you may 
win Bert over by showing him a little sympathy 
and thoughtfulness.” : 

“But I don’t like Bert,” insisted Effie. 

“Then the more reason for working for his 
good, dear,” said Mrs. Manley. “Perhaps you 
haven’t seen the best side of his nature.” 

“Take him some papers, and here are some 
oranges. Leave them at the door with a cheery 
message,” was the last counsel to Effie. 

Slowly Effie looked over the pile of magazines 
and papers on the sitting-room table. 

“There, Effie Manley,” she said to herself, “if 
you go to do anything, do it heartily, so Bert shall 
have the best of all.” And she chose the latest 
numbers of the boys’ and girls’ papers, and made 
them into a neat package. 

Then she went to a drawer, and took out some 
dissected maps and puzzles. ‘“ Maybe they’ll help 
pass away the time,” was her idea. 

Mrs. Wallace seemed very much surprised to 
see Effie and to hear her message. 

“Oh, yes, Bert is doin’ well enough, so the doc- 


tor says; but I’m ’most plagued to death taking 
care of him. Boys are nothin’ but a nuisance, 
anyway.” 

“Poor boy!” was Mrs. Manley’s only remark 
on Effie’s report. 

A day or two after that, Effie ventured to ask if 
Bert had any visitors, when she carried over a 
second bundle of papers. 

“Bless you, no!” replied his aunt. ‘“You’ve 
taken more trouble now about him than all the 
rest together. Come in after school, if you 
really want to.” 

And Effie, after an instant of hesitation, ac- 
cepted the rather ungracious invitation. 

She found Bert in a bare, uninviting room, with 
her papers close at hand. 

He flushed as she held out a friendly hand, and 
at first did not accept it. 

“Why do you take this trouble forme? You 
know how ’twas the last day I went to school,” 
he said sheepishly. 

“Never mind that any more,” Effie answered. 
“You'll soon be out again now.” 

“T shall be mighty glad when that time comes, 
I tell you. If this isn’t worse than jail, ’1l”— 

“O Bert,” exclaimed Effie, as a sudden thought 
came to her, in time to check his grumbling. 
“wouldn’t you like our ‘Juniors’ to come to 
see you one afternoon? Will your Aunt Mary 
let em come?” 

“Dunno,” -slowly answered Bert. “I'd be glad 
to see most any one. But I don’t want no meet- 
in’s here: it’s gloomy nuff, anyway.” 

Effie laughed merrily. 

“You don’t know our meetings, or you wouldn’t 
say that. But I don’t mean to have any here. 
Just all come in to see you for an hour or so. 
Only a visit, you know.” 

“P’r’aps. Come along, anyhow,” was Bert’s 
final decision. 

So the Saturday found the room filled with 
a merry crowd of boys and girls, who joked and 
chattered so happily that Bert looked with wonder 
at their bright faces. 

The next morning Effie came to bring in some 
Sunday reading, and rejoiced to hear Bert’s 
promise. 

“Soon’s I can walk ’round, I’ll drop in to one 
of your meetings an’ see what they’re like.” 

“Then you'll be sure to come again,” was the 
hearty assurance he received. And he did. 

More than that, his aunt came to church some 
weeks later, to find out, so she said, ‘ what it was 
had come over Bert, an’ changed him from a 
nuisance to a boy with some use and thought for 
other folks.” 


BIRD THOUGHTS. 


I lived first in a little house, 
And lived there very well. 

I thought the world was small and round, 
And made of pale blue shell. 


I lived next in a little nest, 
Nor needed any other. 

I thought the world was made of straw, 
And brooded by my mother. 


One day I fluttered from the nest 
To see what I could find. 

I said: “ The world is made of leaves. 
I have been very blind.” 


At length I flew beyond the tree, 
Quite fit for grown-up labors. 
I don’t know how the world is made, 
And neither do my neighbors! 
Selected. 


Every mind was made for growth, for knowl- 
edge. CHANNING. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


The blossom cannot tell what becomes of tts 
odor; and no man can tell what becomes of his in- 
fluence and example, that roll away from him and 
go beyond his ken in their perilous mission. 

BEECHER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 


Adapted from isop’s Fables. 
BY EMILY C. COBB. 


A wEAry lion rested in the shade 

Of an oak-tree, deep in the forest glade. 

A little mouse chanced to run o’er his nose, 

Disturbing thus the sleeping beast’s repose. 

Opening his drowsy eyes, he stretched a paw, 

And clutched the frightened mouse, who did im- 
plore 

For mercy. Trembling, with a piteous gasp, 

He begged the giant beast to loose his grasp. 

“QO Lion, great and mighty! None would dare 

To offer harm to you: you'll surely spare 

A mite like me, so helpless, weak, and small, 

Who never meant to trouble you at all.” 

His humble pleadings touched the lion’s heart 

He loosed his hold, and let the mouse depart. 

A sad day for the lion came, when, bound 

In hunter’s toils, he writhed upon the ground. 

His struggles only made him suffer more. 

Helpless with rage, he gave a frightful roar. 

His cry was heard: the mouse came to his aid, 

And with his teeth so sharp quick work he made. 

He gnawed the cords, and set the lion free, 

Giving the kingly beast his much-loved liberty. 


Kindness is never thrown away. 
No one, though humble he may be, 
But it may fall to him some day 
To aid one greater far than he. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TRAMP MUSICIAN. 


Part II. 


BY NEILL ROSS. 


ae WAS an only child. My father was a pros- 

perous farmer. He believed in making 

home attractive, and spent a great deal of 
money for that purpose. We had but a few rela- 
tives, and what we had lived a great distance from 
us; but we had many friends who always enjoyed 
coming to our house. At a very early age it was 
very evident that I had a great talent for music. 
We had a piano. I spent hours in teaching my- 
self to play upon it from a book my mother 
owned. I was sent at the age of fourteen to a 
city to a very expensive boarding-school. While 
there, I studied music with a German professor, 
who took the greatest interest in me. At one 
time a celebrated pianist was here in this city and 
gave a recital in this very hall. My music-teacher 
and I came all the way from the place where I 
was at school to this city to hear him. — 

“ After I had finished the course at the school, I 
went home, and took my music-teacher with me to 
make a visit. He stayed with us several weeks. 
He was not going back to the school, but to Ger- 
many, after his visit to us. He told my father 
that it was in me to become a great musician, and 
urged my going with him to continue the study of 
music abroad. Father was proud of my talent, 
and gave his consent. I weit, and stayed two 
years. I should have remained longer, but my 
kind friend died. After that I was so lonely and 
homesick that I returned home. 

“TI realized that it was time for me to earn my 
own living. Mother wanted me to remain on the 
farm, but father said: ‘There is no need of the boy 


FORGET ME NOT—JULES SALLES. 


being a farmer because I am one. He has no 
taste for it, so he had better do something else.’ I 
agreed with him. I did not have patience enough 
to teach music, so I decided to go to the city and 
get into some kind of business. I went to the 
principal of the school from which I was gradu- 
ated and asked his help and advice, and through 
his influence I obtained a position in a bank. I 
pleased my employers so much that in a short 
time I was promoted. I would run home every 
Saturday night and stay until Sunday night. 
“Everything went well with me until I became 
intimate with several gay young men who spent 
money more rapidly than I could earn it. If I had 


been wise, I would have dropped their acquaint- 
ance; but I was not wise. One day I signed a 
name that was not my own. ~ 

“JT was arrested, tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced several years in State prison. The day I 
was sentenced my father dropped dead in the court- 
room. I was in prison less than a year when my 
mother died. The farm was sold; but, after every- 
thing was settled, there was nothing left. Father 
had spent more than he could really afford upon 
my education, and my trial was a great expense to 
him. I served my sentence, but not quite the 
whole of it, several months having been taken off 
on account of my good behavior. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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THE, LION OF LUCERNE. - 


“The only happy moments I had while in 
prison were when I was playing on the chapel 
organ during the religious services. The day I 
left the prison I felt about as helpless as a new- 
born child. [ had the small sum of money that 
the State provides for such as I to begin life again. 
I did not gonear my old home, but tried to find 
employment. I was not successful at first. HEvery- 
where I went it was the same story. ‘Where were 
you employed last?’ they asked. Of course, I 
did not tell them that. I was pretty well dis- 
couraged, when I happened to think that it was 
a busy month with farmers, and perhaps I could 
find something to do on some farms. So I started 
for the country. The first farm that I came to, 
I asked for work. The man who owned it was in 
great need of a strong man to help. He took me 
without stopping to ask who or what I was. I 
stayed with him all summer. In the early fall I 
went back to the city, but no one would give me 
employment. An ex-convict without friends is 
the most wretched creature upon the face of the 
earth. 

“The money I had saved during the summer 
was fast disappearing, and at last was all gone. 
Then I was obliged to beg for food. I slept here, 
there, and anywhere. The last few nights it was 
out of doors. The nights are getting very chilly. 
This evening I made up my mind to never sleep 
in the open air again. I decided to end my mis- 
ery in the river. I was on my way to it, when I 
found a ticket for this concert to-night. I love 
music so dearly that the temptation to hear some 
was too much forme. SolI came here, fully in- 
tending going to the place I started for after the 
concert was over. 

“JT suppose, now that you are going to pay me 
for playing for you, the thing that I had planned 
can be postponed for a time.” 

“Tt can be given up altogether,” the manager 
said. “Do you suppose that I am foolish enough 
to let such an artist as you are slip away from me? 
No, indeed, here is a sufficient sum of money to 
provide you with shelter for to-night and with 
food and clothing. To-morrow morning meet me 


at the station at the foot of this street at noon. 
The concert company has gone on ahead to-night. 
But I have business here to-morrow morning, and 
so could not go with them; but you and I will 
meet the company in the place where we are to 
give a concert to-morrow night.” 

“But what would the members of your com- 
pany say if they knew what I am?” asked the 
tramp. 

“They will never know,” the manager replied. 
“T shall tell them just as much as I wish them to 
know about you, and no more. There, there, 
don’t break down! Give me your hand. I think 
you have been sufficiently punished for what you 
have done. And now good-night; and, by the 
way, you will need more money than I have given 
you, for you will want an evening suit as much 
as one for the street.” 

The manager thrust a roll of bills into the 
tramp’s hand, and hurried away, leaving him 
standing on the sidewalk in front of the hall,— 
the place where the last part of their conversa- 
tion had taken place. The tramp walked on until 
he came to the river. ‘“ You must flow on with- 
out me,” he said, “ after all. Some one has reached 
out a hand to help me.” And, taking off his hat, he 
looked up to the sky full of stars, and said: “ My 
poor father and mother, I broke your hearts! It 
is beyond my power to undo the past; but the 
future is before me, and, with the help of God, I 
will make it all that it ought to be.” 


(The End.) 


The chief art of learning, as Locke has 
observed, is to attempt but a little at a time. 
The widest excursions of the mind are made by 
short flights frequently repeated. The most lofty 
fabrics of science are formed by the continued ac- 
cumulation of single propositions. 

Dr. JOHNSON. 


Public opinion, though often formed upon a 
wrong basis, yet generally has a strong under- 
lying sense of justice. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Comk, little leaves,” said the Wind one day, 
"Come over the meadows with me, and play; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold; 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 


Soon, the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 


“Cricket, good-by, we’ve been friends so long; 
Little brook, sing us your farewell song. 

Say you're sorry to see us go: 

Ab! you are sorry, right well we know. 


“ Dear little lambs, in your fleecy fold, 
Mother will keep you from harm and cold; 
Fondly we’ve watched you in vale and glade; 
Say, will you dream of our loving shade? ” 


Dancing and whirling, the little leaves went; 

Wiater had called them, and they were content. 

Soon fast asleep in their earthly beds, 

The snow laid a soft mantle over their heads. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LION OF LUCERNE. 


HE famous Lion of Lucerne is in a small 
park or garden in the city of Lucerne, 
Switzerland. It is a monument erected 

in 1821 “to the Faith and Valor of the Swiss” 
who died defending the Tuileries on the 10th of 
August, 1792. 

The monument itself is carved out of the nat- 
ural rock on the face of a cliff that rises abruptly 
from a clear pool in the garden. It is fifty or 
sixty feet above the water. 

It consists of the figure of a dying lion with the 
broken shaft of the spear that caused his death 
still in the body. One paw is on the shield of 
France, while the shield of Switzerland is in the 
background. 

The story of the guard is one of the events of 
the French Revolution. 

When Louis XVI. came to the throne -of 
France, the peasants and working people were in 
a very restless and dissatisfied state, owing to the 
oppression of those kings who preceded him. The 
people had lost all respect and confidence in the 
church officials and officials of all kinds. 

More than this, they had come to distrust and 
dislike the nobility. The friends of Louis XVI. 
tried to soothe the feelings of the people, and to 
gain their confidence again; but they were unwise 
in their measures, and increased the feeling of 
hatred instead of lessening it. 

Finally, a mob of many thousand people gath- 
ered in Paris, and decided they would have no 
king over them, but would make France a repub- 
lic. So on the 10th of August, 1792, this angry 
crowd started for the Tuileries, the palace of the 
king, intending either to kill the king or to make 
him a prisoner. 

The friends of Louis had feared something like 
this might take place, and so had soldiers — mem- 
bers of the National Guard — surround the pal- 
ace to protect it and him. Besides these the king 
had a body-guard of three hundred Swiss soldiers. 

When the excited peasants arrived at the palace, 
the French soldiers deserted the king and took 
the side of the people, thus leaving only the Swiss 
Guard of three hundred to protect the royal fam- 
ily and the palace against many times their num- 
ber. This they did faithfully till nearly every 
man was killed. Then the king and queen escaped 
to the Legislative Assembly, and asked their pro- 
tection. 

Now look at the picture, and you will see how 
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well Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, has made the mon- 
ument tell the story. The lion, among the bravest 
of animals, even after he has received his death- 
wound, protects the shield of France with his 
paw. The Swiss shield shows the nationality of 
the guard. 

The agony so wonderfully depicted in the face 
of the lion, the strong lines of the grand figure of 
the lion (nearly twenty-eight feet long), the story 
of the bravery and faithfulness thus perpetuated, 
the natural surroundings of the monument, so 
simple and yet so grand, make a lasting and deep 
impression on all who visit the spot. 

We shall soon publish a picture of Thorwaldsen, 
the sculptor, with descriptive article. He was a 
man of great talent. 


WE WOULD BE. 


Fraix and youthful as we are, 
We would be like yonder star, 
Shining always pure and bright, 
Evermore a source of light. 


We would be like laden trees, 
Bearing plenteous fruits that please, 
Fruits of kindness, winsome, rare, 
Fruits of love without compare. 


We would be like scent of flowers, 
Making sweet this world of ours, 
With the fragrance of our deeds 
Satisfying human needs. 


We would be like streamlets clear, 
Murmuring songs of health and cheer, 
Active, pure, and innocent, 

Free from harm or ill-intent. 


We would be like larks in spring 
When the fields are blossoming, 
Sing enraptured as we rise, 

Gaze on earth with tender eyes. 


GusTAvV SPILLER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BLUE PLATES. 


BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


66 AUNTIE, how do you do? I have had 
() such a good finding,” exclaimed pretty 
Mrs. Van Alstyne, as she opened the 

door into a pleasant parlor in an old-fashioned 
country home. 
see you to-day! Yes, I came to see you; but, on 
the way over from the station, I met Laura Bruce, 
and she told me of some very old plates,— oh, 
made in the year 1 I should judge; dark blue 
and white ware, with the picture of the State 
House on them,—a good picture, too. They 
were put into the grocery store to sell, just as 
common dishes, you know. Only think of it! 
It’s just here—old Mrs. Taft—you know who 
she is, don’t you? Lives down there by the mill, 
in that little buff-colored house, with a southern- 
wood bush by one window and a lilac by the other 
and sweet-brier climbing over the porch. Oh, 
Mrs. Tapley is it? Well, no matter. She had 
more plates than she could use; and she put a 
dozen or so into the store to sell at ten cents, 
I believe, or something like that. They’re not 
china, of course. They’re crockery, but think 
how old-fashioned! I’ve a few pieces of my great- 
grandmother’s wedding dinner set; and they’re the 
same color and kind of ware, only a different 
design,— the willow-trees and castle and bridge, 
you know. Mrs. Tapley’s are the State House pat- 
tern. You may believe I raced over to the store 
when Laura told me. I’d go twenty miles for an 
old-fashioned dish. But nota plate could I find. 
“It seems they sold off several, though nobody 
thought or cared about them more than as com- 


‘like to have it out of my sight. 


“It’s so fortunate that I came to. 


mon dishes. But some friend of Mrs. Tapley 
happened to see them, and told her their real value, 
or at least that they were worth a good deal more. 
So she took them out, as any one would, quick 
time. But I’ve been to see her, and made a bar- 
gain with her for all she had left. I did not cheat 
her, either. I paid her fairly, taking them all. 
There were eight; but I gave Laura one for tell- 
ing me the news, and I’m going to leave one here 
for you. There, see!” —lifting out from a 
covered basket a large dinner plate. “How am I 
going to get them home, did you ask? Why, I 
bought this basket on purpose, and gave Bob 
Clifton ten cents to bring it here for me. I can 
manage for the rest of the way. Your station is 
near; and, when I get to ours, I shall leave it in the 
baggage-room and send Charlie after it, unless he 
meets me, which will be better still, for I don’t 
Well, you may 
laugh. The basket is heavy, I know; but think of 
owning half a dozen State House plates! Oh, it 
will pay, auntie. Never fear! Look at the State 
House, do! Wouldn’t you know that in Egypt?” 

The little bronze clock on the mantel struck the 
hour. 

“Two? No, three, I declare! Well, I’ve an 
hour yet to sit and talk with you before train 
time, though this scamper has shortened my visit 
a good deal. But never mind. I'll come again 
soon, and tell you how I get home with my pre- 
cious freight.” 


Many years ago, when Boston was not built up 
closely as now,— when Winter Street was Ban- 
nister’s Lane, and the Lawrence mansion occupied 
the corner of West, with a beautiful garden reach- 
ing half-way to Washington Street, when Tre- 
mont was lined all the way opposite the Common 
with handsome dwellings,— Beacon Street was, 
perhaps, most attractive of all, at least to those 
who loved an outlook on the water and enjoyed 
the quiet and the salt sea-breeze. In one of the 
pleasant homes on the waterside of Beacon 
Street lived a little girl who has to do with this 
story. The family were from the South, where 
their home had been for years. Sarah had dark 
eyes, full of spirit and fun, dark hair and com- 
plexion. She was healthy and strong, never afraid 
of anything, and so fond of rambling about and 
exploring new places, and getting into out-of-the- 
way nooks, that her father called her his “little 
gypsy.” In her early childhood she required 
watching, lest she should run away and lose her- 
self; and she gave her friends many a transient 
alarm. But in the South an old colored mammy 
followed her devious ways with a devotion akin to 
that of a faithful dog. After she came North to 
live, she began school; but as it was near, the 
way so easy she could not mistake it, and that 
part of the city then almost as quiet as country, 
little anxiety was felt about her. She was an 
obedient child, and never intentionally made 
trouble. 

The family all liked minced codfish with egg 
sauce and beets, and usually had it for dinner 
once a week,—on Saturday. Some intimate 
friends living near by, in the same street, with 
whom also it was rather a favorite dish (and it 
can be cooked so that it is very nice), were often 
invited in hearty country fashion to “a codfish 
dinner.” There was a little girl in this family 
about Sarah’s age, and the two were together 
much of the time as schoolmates and playmates. 
They were allowed to run over to each other’s 
homes without special permission, and to go to 
walk when they pleased. 

On one of the Saturdays when a codfish dinner, 
with mince pie and coffee for dessert, had been 
enjoyed by both families, the grown people sat 
chatting by the fire; for there were open fires 


‘before going home. 


in those days, in grates and Franklin stoves. 
The gathering dusk marked the close of the short 
winter day, when some one suddenly inquired,— 

“Where are the children? ” 

Sarah and her little guest were missing from the 
room: and it was presently ascertained that they 
were not in the house, nor anywhere in sight or 
hearing. 

“They are only out for a little walk, and will 
probably be in soon,” said Sarah’s father, hope- 
fully. But he looked anxious, and her mother 
answered, — 

“Tt is growing dark so fast.” 


Night settled down over the city. Can any one 
describe the search for a lost child? Can any one 
who has not experienced it imagine the anxiety 
and dread, the anguish of a mother’s heart, when 
she does not even know whether she shall ever see 
her darling again? She thinks of every form of 
suffering, accident, and danger, that may beset the 
child dearer to her than her own life,— of every- 
thing that could happen and things that could not. 

These mothers thought of runaway horses, of 
kidnappers, of the deep, blue water so near their 
homes. The members of both families started out 
in different directions. The crier was summoned 
(there was no telephone in those days), and went 
through the streets hour after hour, ringing his 
bell, and crying : — 

“Child lost! Child lost!” 

It was the cry that then startled those who 
heard it, with its pitiful and dread significance. 
And other mothers, tucking their white-robed little 


‘ones into bed, snug and happy, trembled as they 


listened, and elasped them closer with their good- 
night kiss, and an earnest, if silent, prayer for 
the wandering children. 

The police were doing their utmost; but hour 
after hour went by, with no trace, no sight, nor 
sound that gave the slightest clew. Finally, from 
whatever thought or hope, a policeman climbed 
the stairs to the State House dome. There lay 
the two children on the floor, asleep! 

With no thought of danger, they had climbed 
up there “to see what it was like,” and had, as 
they said afterward, “a nice time,” enjoying the 
view, watching the doves and sparrows and the 
people passing below, chatting in merry child- 
fashion. 

But their little limbs were tired. It had been a 
hard climb, and they concluded to rest awhile 
They had no doubt as to 
finding their way, no thought of any trouble or 
anxiety at home, and expected to be there by 
supper-time. But they went to sleep, and dark- 
ness gathered over the great city. If they had 
waked, they might have been frightened; that is, 
if Sarah could be afraid, but she seemed not to 
know what fear was, and therefore not to realize 
it in others. For she was an affectionate little 
daughter, and would never wilfully have caused 
her parents such anxiety. 

Perhaps the joy in those homes may be imag- 
ined—it cannot be written— when the children 
were returned, wearied, cold, and hungry, but un- 
touched by even a shadow of harm. ‘The mothers 
had little to say, and no word of reproach, but 
held them in their arms as if they could never = 
them go. 

You can guess how the little girls relished their 
supper, though at that hour of the night it was 
only plain bread and milk, and how glad they 
were to nestle in their warm beds with the fleecy 
blankets over them, and their tired heads resting 
on the soft pillows. That is, as long as they were 
awake enough to know anything; but scarcely 
were they snugly tucked up when they were fgst 
asleep. 
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The little girl Sarah and the lady who with 
such eager delight carried home “the State House 
plates,” were one and the same. Her true family 
name, of course, cannot be given here. But the 
incidents of this little story are told just as they 
occurred. 

She valued the plates for the twofold reason 
that they were really old-fashioned and also as a 
reminder of her night in the State House dome. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FANNY’S PLAIN SPEECH. 


BY LIDA C. TULLOCH. 


LLEN GRANT was a selfish boy, but I think 

A his mother was somewhat to blame for it. 

She never reproved him for taking the 

best seat or taught him to carry his sister’s 

bundles, and Maude grew up to believe that all 
girls had to wait on their brothers. 

It was not until they went away one summer 
without their parents that their eyes were opened 
to another view of the subject. 

When Aunt Helen told Maude that she and her 
fellow-guest, Fanny Varden, would have to wash 
the china and make their own and Allen’s bed 
while he shelled the peas or strung the beans 
for dinner each morning, she wondered what her 
brother would do. 

“He never helps at home,” she said to Fanny. 
*T don’t believe he will do it here.” 

“Oh, yes, he will,” declared Fanny. “Aunt 
Helen does everything to make us have a good 
time, but she insists.on obedience.” 

The first morning the girls quickly finished their 
task, and sought Allen on the kitchen porch. 

“ Aren’t you through? ” asked Maude. 

“What, all these?” indicating the basket of 


peas. “I should say not!” 
“Oh, dear! The captain is waiting to take us to 
ride. We'll have to help shell, Fanny.” 


That was just what Allen had planned, and for 
several mornings his scheme worked well. He 
knew the girls needed him in their games and 
walks, and would rather help than wait for him to 
finish by himself. 

Maude accepted the arrangement as a matter of 
course, but Fanny was not so easily deceived. 
“Tt is not fair,” she said Saturday morning. 
“ Maude and I do our own work, and then you ex- 
pect us to do nearly all of yours.” 

“ That’s what girls are for,” returned Allen in 
the superior tone his mother allowed him to use 
toward his sister. 

Fanny’s black eyes flashed. “Is it, indeed?” 
she retorted. “Well, it is not what I’m for. Now 
I know that what I have suspected is true! You’ve 
been shirking all these mornings! I'l not string 
another bean! Come, Maude, this is the end.” 

Maude hesitated. ‘“ But he can’t go with us to 
the meadow ”— 

“He can stay at home, then. John will take us. 
Come.” ; 

Maude allowed Fanny’s stronger nature to rule, 
although she feared that the result of her revolt 
would be serious. 

Allen did considerable thinking after he was left 
s0 unceremoniously. He desired to stand well 
with Fanny; for she was a very attractive girl, 
and could sing, dance, ride, and was expert at 
tennis. 

When the girls returned, he had the court alk 
ready for a game, and greeted them amiably. 

“There,” whispered Fanny, “I told you he 
would be all right. My plain talk did him good: 
I shall doubtless favor him with more.” 

Maude was astonished at the outcome. 
sure he would be very angry,” she said. 

“I’m so hot!” complained Allen, when the game 
was over. “Get me a drink, will you, Maude?” 


“T was 


. 


Maude started off obediently, but was recalled 
by Fanny. “Must I read you another lecture, 
Allen Grant?” she said indignantly. “Do you 
mean to lie on the grass and let your sister wait 
on you?” ; 

“Why not?” 


“ Why not? When my brother comes, you will 


. learn how girls should be treated.” 


“Tm tired of hearing about your brother. He’s 
a sissy, I’ll bet!” 

“Is he? You'll change your mind when you 
see him.” 

And he did. Walter Varden proved to be a fine, 
manly boy, excelling in every sport. But his po- 
liteness to his sister was what opened Allen’s eyes. 

It was a revelation to him; and, while it is too 
much to say that he was cured of his selfishness, 
it is nevertheless true that he profited by what he 
observed, and the relations between himself and 
Maude became more what they. should be,— pro- 
tection on his part, gentle companionship on hers, 
and love on both. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SINS OF OMISSION. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Gop gave me chances every day to do 
A little kindness, which I let slip by. 
A word was asked, a glance of loving eye, 
A sign of sympathy to fall like dew, 
Request of feeling favorable and true, 
By those who crossed my path or those anigh. 
I gave not these so cheap. I know not why, 
For every one my thought to action drew. 
O God, forgive the things we do not, when 
We know our duty lies in this clear way. 
Forgive our spirit’s selfishness; and then 
Inspire our souls, so that we shall obey, 
And leave beside the road on which we wend 
The flowers that blossom sweet world without end! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW “BOB WHITE” HELPED TOM. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


OM was, on the whole, a fairly good boy; 
but one very naughty habit he had,— the 
habit of telling lies, which, it seems to 

me, is the very worst habit a boy or girl can 
have. He didn’t exactly tell out-and-out lies all 
the time, but he would deceive and get around 
a thing and make believe he didn’t do things 
when every one knew he did. Sometimes he 
would tell half a lie (as he called it), owning up 
to the rest; and the worst of it was it seemed as 
if Tom would rather tell lies than not. 

Everybody talked to Tom, and talked and 
talked; but it did no good. He went on lying 
just the same, as if he couldn’t help it. I rather 
think, if Tom had tried real hard to tell the truth, 
he could have done so; for he was a smart boy, 
—smart at work, smart at his lessons, a good 
helper, and good at almost everything. But he 
did not give up lying; and, oftentimes when we 
do not break up our naughty habits ourselves, 


God often uses strange ways to break them up. 


for us, and so he did with Tom. Tom might have 
had many friends; but, of course, he didn’t. His 
best friends, those who couldn’t tell whether or 
not he lied, were the birds. He loved the birds. 
He.would go into the woods and stay about the 
bushes and trees, and watch the little things hop 
and fly about. He knew the kind of nests they 
would build and the color of the eggs they 
would put in them. 

Some boys couldn’t tell what the birds talked 
about. Tom knew. He knew just when and 
where the whip-poor-will would sing, and that 


it always sang ‘Whip poor Will,” never “ Whip 
poor Tom,” nor “ Whip poor John.” He knew 
the Cuckoo, too. What sharp ears Tom had 
to hear bob-o-link! He could hear the vireo 
calling, “Here I am: where are you?” He 
dearly loved the peewee; and his face broke 
into a smile as he heard the oriole’s, “ Kill ’em! 
Cure ’em! Give ’em physic!” He grew sober 
at the hermit thrush’s “holy-o,” and it always 
made him hungry when the song-sparrows called, 
““Ma-ids, ma-ids! put on the tea-kettle, tea-kettle, © 
tea-kettle !’’ 

Yes, the birds were Tom’s friends. They always 
talked and sung pleasantly to him. ‘They don’t 
scold me for telling lies,” thought Tom, and won- 
dered if they would talk and chatter to him so 
sweetly if they knew it. But one day a bird 
found it out, and told Tom of it. 

It was a pleasant June day. Tom was at the 
seashore with his mother. He was on the rocks, 
watching the waves, when a carriage drove by. 
Just after it passed, seeing something lying in the 
road, he ran to pick it up. It was only a pocket 
calendar, with colored pictures of birds, which a 
lady in the carriage had dropped from her bag 
while looking for some cards. Tom had never 
seen one; and he thought it was, indeed, a prize. 
Eagerly he looked at the colored birds, turning 
page after page,—the lark, the thrush, the blue 
jay, the chickadee, the sparrow, and the wren,— 
yes, his many friends were there. Oh, how glad 
he was to have it! And he slipped it into his 
pocket. 

While the lady was calling at a house not far 
away, wishing to make an appointment, she 
opened her bag to get her little calendar, and 
found it was missing. She remembered opening 
her bag for the visiting cards near where the boy 
was sitting on the rocks. Driving back that way 
a little later, the carriage stopped near Tom. 
“Little boy! Little boy!” called the lady. Tom 
made believe he didn’t hear. “Look here, my 
boy! Little boy!” she called again. Tom, think- 
ing only of the bird calendar, took no notice of 
the lady’s call. 

Thinking the noise of the waves prevented 
Tom from hearing her voice, she stepped down 
from the carriage, picked her way over the rocks, 
out to where Tom sat, wondering how he could 
get away from her. 

“Ah, my boy! 
your” 

“No,” said Tom. (Lie number one.) 

“When I drove by here an hour ago, you were 
sitting nearer the road. I dropped a little calendar 
from the carriage. Have you seen it anywhere? 
It might have blown down to the rocks.” 

“Was it a big one?” asked Tom, so innocently. 
“T saw something like a big white paper blowing 
across the road.” (Lie number two.) 

“Oh, no! Only alittle bird calendar which my 
dear little boy gave me at Christmas, because 
‘Mamma loves the birds, you know,’ the little 
fellow said.” 

Thump! thump! thump! went Tom’s heart. 
Oh, how fast and hard it beat! He thought it 
would knock that calendar out of his coat pocket. 
Thump! thump! thump! It seemed as if all the 
birds in the calendar were fluttering and trying to 
get out. Poor Tom! If it had been any other 
but a bird calendar, he could have given it up; 
but he couldn’t part with so many of his little 
friends. So he looked up to the lady, and said: 
“No. Ihaven’t seen anything of it.” (Lie num- 
ber three. ) 

"T’m so sorry,” she said, and went back to the 
carriage. 

“I’m sorry, too,” said Tom. 
four.) 

A friend in the bushes on the other side of the 


You didn’t hear me call, did 


(Lie number 
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road saw and heard the one-two-three-four lies 
Tom had told all in so short a time. 

That afternoon, when picking flowers, Tom 
found a new bird hopping about among the tall 
wild rose-bushes. It fluttered its wings and 
hopped about, and seemed glad to make Tom’s 
acquaintance. Tom hoped it would talk to him; 
and after a little it did. 

Now it happened that Tom had never seen a 
quail, and didn’t know its call as he listened to it. 
“Bob White!” “Bob White!” he asked. ‘“ What 
does it say?” 

“Bob White!” “Bob White!” again called the 
new friend. Oh, how eagerly Tom strained his 
ears to hear! “Can it be possible the bird knows? 
Yes, that’s what he says! Hark! hark! Yes! 


Tom lies! Tom lites! Ob, how plainly he says 
it! It’s no mistake! There he goes again! 
‘Tom lies! Tom lies!’” 


Tom’s heart went thump again. “He knows!” 
cried Tom. “Just hear,—'Zom lies! Tomlies!’” 

Thump! thump! thump! went his heart so 
fast, just as when he told the lady he hadn’t seen 
the calendar. : 

“Tom les! Tom lies!” went on calling the 
quail. 

The tears streamed down Tom’s cheeks. “ Don’t! 
Don't!” cried the boy. “I'll never lie again!” 

Tom couldn’t stop telling lies all at once, you 
know, but in time he was cured; for, just as he 
was going to tell one, thump! thump! went his 
heart, and he seemed to hear * Yom lies!” from 
the quail in the wild rose-bush. And this is how 
Bob White helped Tom. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


May we have a word with you, teachers, and 
with you, superintendents, and with you, honored 
ministers? 

In the Christian Register is a department 
headed “Sunday School.” Each week it contains 
announcements of publications, news, advice, in- 
formation. Now the Christian Register is a 
paper which ought to be in every home, in every 
minister’s study. And the Sunday-School depart- 
ment should be read by those who are workers in 
Sunday Schools. Great pains is taken to spread 
before the public helps and hints on Sunday- 
School matters. 

What is the dismay of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society officials to receive a letter from 
a clergyman, saying, “Are you publishing any 
new lessons this year?” The fact has been ad- 
vertised and proclaimed over and over. Or an- 
other writes, asking, “Have you ever published 
any one-topic lessons? ” 

Still another will write asking for a sample of 
all the text-books issued by the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. The inference is that the minister 
supposes we publish about 10 or 15 books, when, 
in fact, our catalogue offers 75 different manuals. 

All this seems strange, and it accounts for some 
of the troubles in our Sunday Schools. Those in 
charge are not posted. They do not take pains to 
get posted; they are not awake and alert in ob- 
taining information. They do not apply to Sun- 
day School methods the vigilance shown by them 
in other affairs. 

The Sunday School is blamed for many defects 
which are not inherent. They are caused by un- 
progressive, careless habits. When the workers 
join in a common purpose to bring the Sunday 
School up into progressive ways, then a benefit 
will be seen at once. Many a burden will roll 
away, and many a discouragement varish. 

We do not give space in Hvery Other Sunday 
for business announcements and Sunday-School 
Society affairs. The young people are entitled to 
all the columns. But the Christian Register ‘an- 
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swers the demand. Read it regularly. In addition, 
put yourself in communication with the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, and obtain hints and helps 
on methods and aims in Sunday-School affairs. 

The Sunday Schools have begun again. And 
by all we hear they are opening with unusual 
vigor and.good spirits. More attention is paid to 
the preparation of courses of study. More care 
is taken to introduce variety and life into the exer- 
cises. More ministers are taking active part and 
shaping things. Despite the comment we make 
above on belated ministers and sleepy Sunday 
Schools, as a whole there is a steady inspiring ad- 
vance. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HIS DOGSHIP. 
BY D. 8. C. 
(YouneG ConTRIBUTORS.) 


HE was a great, big, black, curly-hair Newfound- 
land dog. He came to us one summer evening when 
we were having supper,— came right in through the 
open door, and stretched himself out on the door-mat, 
in a perfectly at-home manner. . We kept him a week 
or two, in the hope that some one would claim him; but 
nobody knew anything about the dog. Then we put 
advertisements into two or three newspapers, for he 
was quite a valuable dog; but nothing ever came of 
them. My four-year-old sister Bessie begged hard to 
keep him as her own; and at last she obtained per- 
mission to do so, and with much joy she named him 
Dandy Jim. Surely, no pet ever treated his little mis- 
tress more lovingly than did his dogship, Dandy Jim. 
They were a merry, happy pair, roaming together 
about the fields, Bessie with her tiny dimpled hand 
clutched in Dandy’s curly hair, while he walked se- 
dately beside her. 

One day while they were out walking, it proved to be 
a blessing that Dandy was with her; for Bessie met 
with an accident. A neighbor had been clearing up 
his yard, and had had a huge bonfire in the morning; 
and now it was left only a’few smouldering embers. 

Now Bessie dearly loved a bonfire; and soon her 
active little hands were busy gathering what sticks and 
other things she could that would burn, and soon had 
quite a little blaze started. Meantime, Dandy sat by, 
watching to see that she got into no trouble. 

But once she went too near the flames. They caught 
her light summer dress, and burned it nearly off. 
Dandy, seeing this, went to his little mistress to 
aid her; and, in so doing, he himself was burned. Fi- 
nally, Bessie’s cries and Dandy’s barking brought help 
to them. 

They both had received some dreadful burns, and 
Bessie was obliged to keep her bed for a long while. 
She finally recovered, but Dandy never did. And one 
summer afternoon we laid him to rest beneath the 
shade of a pine-tree in the yard, writing simply on his 
rude head-stone, ‘‘ Dandy Jim, His Dogship.”’ 


LETTER-BOX. 


Omaua, NEB. 
My dear Editor,—I am thirteen years old and at- 
tend the Unitarian Sunday School in Omaha, Neb. 
Our minister’s name is Rev. N. M. Mann. I love to 
read the Every Other Sunday, as its stories are so in- 
teresting and its puzzles so confusing. .This Sunday 
is the first time I have seen one from our Sunday 
School, so I thought I would write an:enigma, which I 
hope will be good enough to publish. I guessed the 

one in this Sunday’s paper. Yours truly, 
GRETCHEN EMERY. 


: Irwaca, N.Y. | 
Dear Editor,—I go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
in Ithaca. It is a small one, only about fifty children 
go. Inthe Sunday School in Dorchester, Mass., where 
I used to go, they took the Every Other Sunday ; and, 
when I came here, I was glad to find this Sunday 
School takes it also. I like to read, and enjoy the 
paper very much. I worked out the answer to Enigma 
XXIII. paper number 20, and enclosed twisted holi- 
days, which, if they are good enough, I would like to 
see published. Yours truly, 
MARGARET BADGER. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 14, 3, 13, 8, means to raise. 
My 11, 12, 17, 14, 6, is to wish. 
My 5 is a vowel. 
My 4, 9, 18, 10, is what people do with cattle. 
My 16, 17, 8, is what no one likes. . 
My 2, 3, 17, 1, is what few people like. 
My 15 is a consonant. 
My 10, 18, 3, 13, 7, is to fear. 
My whole is an ancient war. 
A. W. INGALLS. 


ENIGMA III. 


Iam composed of sixteen letters. 
14, 3, 12, is 2000 pounds. 
9, 10, 2, is a personal pronoun. 
5, 2, 15, 4, 18, 6, is a boy’s name. 
1,16, 8, 7, is what rats do, 
14, 2, 8, 9, 6, is what many boys like to do. 
7, 10, 11, 14, 2, is a color. 
My whole is a noted man. 
Marion C. GREENWOOD. 


REMOVALS. 


EACH removal leaves a word of three letters that is a 
tin vessel used to hold milk or other liquids. 

Example. From a walking-stick remove one letter 
and get a tin vessel. Cane, can. 

From a confection of sugar remove two letters and 
get a tin vessel. 

From a watercourse remove two letters and get the 
same. . ; 
From a singing bird remove three letters and get the 
same. . 

From to blot out remove three letters and get the 
same. 

From fair and open remove three letters and get the 
same. 

From a light made of tallow or wax remove three 
letters and get the same. 

From fairness remove three letters and get the same, 

From a bark-boat remove two letters and get the 
same. 

From a deep ravine remove two letters and get the 
same. 

From a covering over a bed remove three letters and 
get the same. 

From religious hypocrisy remove one letter and get 
the same. . 

From a flask used by soldiers remove four letters and 
get the same. : 

From an easy gallop of a horse remove three and get 
the same. 

From a chief division of a poem remove two letters 
and get the same. ‘ 

From a coarse cloth of which sails are made remove 
three letters and get the same. 

Harry CARPENTER. 


_ CHARADE. 


BLACK we are, but:much admired; 
Men seek us out till they get tired; 
We tire the horse, but comfort man. 
Tell us the riddle if you can. 


CONUNDRUMS III. anp IV. 


Wuar are the fastest colors? 
_ Why did the owl howl ? 
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